I0                    THE  CHANGING FACE  OF  COMMUNISM
remarkable man in fact did was to give form and life to ideas which had
long been struggling for birth.
It is indeed one of the paradoxes of history that a book as dull and
confused as Das Kapital, which nobody would read for pleasure, should
have generated forces as vital as those which were released by the writers
of the New Testament. The explanation would appear to be that, amidst
much obscure verbiage and muddled thought, Karl Marx turned the
limelight on to social injustice at a time when the condition of the poor in
many countries in Europe was at its worst and when, in some of those
countries, the intellectual classes were in revolt against illiberal and reac-
tionary regimes. He explained the mechanics of social reform, though
unfortunately he confused the issue by adding thereto a philosophical
theory as to the inevitability of the changes which he wished to see
brought about. Communism in origin was, indeed, the offspring of the
conviction that the capitalist system stood condemned by the misery it
had produced and of die belief in a Utopia founded on the abolition of
private property. It is reasonable, therefore, to look for the forerunners
of Marx in periods and countries where discontent abounded,
THE FORERUNNERS OF MARX*
On this view it is not surprising that the greatest and most famous of
modern Utopias should have been written in England at the beginning of
the sixteenth century, when the aftermath of the Wars of die Roses,
together with the disbandment of private armies and the first phase of
enclosures of land for pasturage, had hastened the breakdown of the
medieval economy and created almost unparallelled misery throughout
the country. It may well seem ridiculous to depict Sir Thomas More, a
Catholic and a martyr, as a Communist in embryo, but his Utopia, pub-
lished in 15165 has many features which were to be prominent in Com-
munist writings much later. Ralph Hythloday, the official rapporteur on
Utopia, regarded private property and the use of money as incompatible
with justice and happiness. 'Though to speak plainly my real sentiments,
I must freely own, that so long as there is any property, and while money
is the standard of all other things, I cannot think that a nation can be
governed either justly or happily: not justly, because the best things will
fall to the share of the worst men; nor happily, because ail things will be
divided among a few (and even those are not in all respects happy), the
rest being left to be absolutely miserable-----But in Utopia, where every
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